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DAN HOFFNER TELLS OF 


EDUCATION 
RAELI!I 


EXPOSITION OF A METHOD 


A method is a synthesis. Therefore when writ- 
ing about methods one should consider thesis 
and antithesis, the conflict of which the method 
is the outcome. 

Art is born from the tension between our in- 
ner life and reality. Consequently the problem 
of art education is for me a problem of ethics. 

| don’t believe that a universal method is pos- 
sible, because everything depends on the teach- 
er’s temperament and creative power. But if a 
universal guiding principle could be found, 
everybody could pursue that principle and imple- 
ment it (or find a way to it), according to his 
own abilities. 

The world and its phenomena causes in us 
an activity of apperception. Consciously or un- 
consciously there appears an urge for reaction, 
and reaction needs a field of activity. It is the 
teacher's task to open the field of activity for the 
child, to shape the energies of creation: energies, 
which must be identified by the child with the 
conception of “Beauty” and “Aesthetic”, accord- 
ing to the child’s age. When it succeeds to educate 
the child so that “Beauty” becomes an indispen- 
sable factor in future life, then its own creation 
of “Beauty” will be that which will give the child 
the happy feeling of inner freedom. 

But “Freedom” in itself cannot exist. Freedom 
is the urge but not the action which yields to 
laws. It is indispensable as part of education, 
but senseless as an aim in itself. Our aim 
should be the reconciliation with reality and al- 
liance with community, with the notion that 
nothing can be achieved with freedom only, but 
also nothing without it. 

We have to transform the tension which was 
caused by the contrast between the individual 


and reality into a positive productive factor with 
the help of the bridge which art has created 
between heaven and earth, culture and nature, 
law and freedom. But we should not forget that 
it was law and freedom which gave birth to 
creation. 


If art succeeds in transforming mental powers 
into creative energies, it will not only be of great 
value to the individual, but also be very impor- 
tant to the society to which the individual be- 
longs. 


For instance, in so many countries there are 
amateurs who experiment with puppets. The 
Puppet-theatre opens wide possibilities for con- 
templation. The puppeteer separates a little part 
out of an immense abundance of phenomena 
and problems, and therefore has the possibility 
to enlarge the part by a reduction of dimen- 
sions on his little stage. Consequently this ama- 
teur theatre is also a product of an inner struggle 
and an answer to a social urge. It endows the 
man who is active in this field with a particular 
world for himself; a world of happy and free 
feelings, a little world which also has its reper- 
cussions and interest in the greater one. Only 
he who has gone through the deep feeling of 
loneliness of creative moments, approaches ma- 
turity which enables him to be a part of a com- 
munity. Only after this he will be able to take 
part in the “give” and “take” of the great social 
intercourse. The reaction of this emotional life 
will be visible in his own new style. The great 
inspiration, if it occurs will show him the world, 
always in a new light. 

If we grant that surplus of energies must be 
directed toward “Beauty”, and that art is the 
possible way to be assimilated with the outer 
world, then we come to the question of how must 
art-education, or for this matter, art-teaching 
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be planned, in order that it will meet the above 
mentioned demand. 

In the writer’s opinion the first task must be the 
awakening and development of the imagina- 
tion, for phantasy is the moving force which, 
once active, will overcome all difficulties and 
conquer a world. 

But one must not forget the child’s resistance 
to give vent to his own imagination. The child 
feels that his freed imagination is anti-social and 
also feels the immense and infinite space, its un- 
stable ground, if ground is found at all. Freed 
from all restrictions, space and time lose their 
meaning. Everything is possible in the sphere of 
the imagination which involves great attraction, 
but also great danger. 

This freedom must be transformed into some- 
thing positive. We can limit the infinite imagin- 
ation by laws which consist of the grammar of 
the language of painting, laws which give to 
the child a starting-point and a much needed 
steadiness for drawing. In this way even abstract 
drawing acquires a rational basis. 

By first glance it seems that such a programme 
may be too schematic and the question will arise 
as to the possibility of a living development 
being the outcome of such a method. My experi- 
ence has proved the contrary. For have not all 
of us learned the same grammar upon which 
language is based, and has not each of us 
reached his own way of expression? More than 
that: in spite of law, language is always subject 
to development. Then, why should it be other- 
wise with the language of painting, the basical 
elements of which are “point, line, shape and 
colour?” 

Experience taught me, that through this 
method all children draw and like drawing ex- 
tremely; even the so-called “ungifted child”, 
which in my opinion does not exist. Children 
come to us more or less spoiled, but the core, 
which is capable of absorbing inspiration, is in 
them all. And this seems to me the way to give 
vent to it. 

As | now undertake to describe the practical 
part of the art lessons, | must call attention to the 
fact that the description will consist of a small 
fraction of a programme which extends over 
years. This could easily lead to misunderstand- 
ings. 

One should first of all consider the condition 
of the child at the time he begins to take his 
first drawing lesson. Drawing lessons in Israeli 
begin in the fourth year of elementary school, 
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at the age of 8-9. The child had already cone 
enough unsuccessful drawings, under wrong in- § 
struction, to lose any pleasure in that kinc of ff 
expression. His surroundings had already drown § 
his attention to the fact that his drawing is ‘not § 
similar’. Besides, he has already learnec to § 
write, and feels much more confident in hat 
simple way of expression, while without st nu- § 
lation he always draws the same things w ich § 
are, of course, boring. 

The subject | give the children first is on» in 


which every child should be interested: the im. Hi 


plified human figure in straight simple | 1Ees, § 
which is later elaborated into a “doll”, by »val 
and round forms and these are then “filled” vith 
colours. This is easily done, coloured, and e isily 
recognized. The child is pleased by his suc ess- 
ful work, which is most important, because we 
must give back to the child his self-confid: ce, 
and remove his difficulties. Each coloured d aw- 
ing must be a reward and a satisfaction. -hil- 
dren usually continue to draw dolls and life in 
a dolls’-land, because drawing “man” would 
tie the children to everyday reality and would 
hamper the full development of their imacino- | 
tion. Everything that is known in one’s own life [ 
exist in the dolls’-land too, but it is much gayer 
and colourful. Thus the child learns at first to or- 
ganize space and to fill it with colours, inspired 
by stories. Then the child’s attention is drawn to 
the emotional value of lines, forms and co.ours 
by emphasizing the contrasts by means of themes 
such as: “the beautiful palace of the good king | 
and the terrible fortress of the great robber- 
chief.” The child has to find out which are the 
characteristic forms and colours of each of these 
palaces. With the help of such stories (motiva- [ 
tion), the child gets the opportunity to compare | 
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CLOUDS OVER THE TOWN, girl, age 13% 


and so will learn in an indirect way the first 
laws of the theory of form and colour. But the 
laws which the child needs only as starting- 
points, are not circumscribing him while work- 
ing, and each child achieves different results. 
Through the stories the child also finds which 
forms have a calming, or disturbing effect. When 
the child gets to know the emotional contents of 
forms, etc., the drawing can’t become a thought- 
less copy of the outward appearances of forms. 

If this is achieved we come to the right con- 
clusion: that the external form of things is only 
the “shell” of the inner contents of things. 


One of the next themes is the tower of Babel. 
How did the builders see it before and after the 
curse of God. We design monuments which sym- 
bolize the joy of the conqueror and the grief of 
the vanquished. Based on the results found in 
similar themes, we design, for instance, wall- 
paper, for the study where concentration is essen- 
tial, or for the recreation-room where calmness 
is required, or for the hall where festivals are 
celebrated. Themes of this kind contain laws of 
the Theory of “Static Forms”. 


Then follows the “functional theory of forms”. 
How must a phantastic animal be modeled 
$0 that it will be able to execute certain move- 
ments, or, that it should have certain peculiar- 
ities e. g.: if it has to run, climb or jump? How 
do we represent a landscape through which we 
Gre travelling at the greatest speed? 


Meanwhile the theory of colour is developed 
also. We make expeditions to the north pole and 
from there to the desert of the south. We learn 
through this journey what colours and forms are 
predominating in the north, and what colours 
in the south. This helps us to design houses for 
the people in the north or in the south. 


We study the effects of colours on forms, and 
with this new knowledge we draw a doll which 
has to climb a thousand steps and gets more 
and more tired while climbing. Or we try to 
draw a swing in movement. These themes are 
like research-work. 

In the meantime the imagination continues 
to develop. This colourful play gives the children 
much pleasure and the laws give them the cour- 
age to draw things they have never seen. The 
invention is of great interest to them. Through 
the stories they get better acquainted with the 
emotional contents of the element of painting. 

We travel to the land of the robots and draw 
the inhabitants of this country according to their 
material consistence, their houses, flowers and 
trees of iron. The same problems are to be 
solved in the town of the “Moon dwellers”, on 
the bottom of the sea in “Sea-town” and since 
we are already on the way, we also pay a visit 
to heaven to take a look at the machines which 
are producing clouds, thunder and lightning. 
Their forms and colours have to suggest, on first 
look, their function. On this visit we also see the 
gates of paradise and the gates of hell. 

Entering a classroom | try to catch the prevail- 
ing atmosphere and allow it to influence my 
choice of subject, but nevertheless combinde it 
with the program | had previously planned. It 
happened for instance, one day that the children 
suffered headaches after having been inoculated. 
| told them, that in dolls’ land there is a little 
devil, visible only to children, who causes head- 
ache. What may he look like? The little headache- 
devil was translated into forms and colours, and 
the real headache was soon forgotten.—Or: a 
fight has just occurred among the children, or 
just bad mood is prevailing: so we destroy tables 
and chairs, (but thank God on paper only), and 
arrange their parts on the paper as funny as 
possible. Soon there is better mood and laughter 
in the classroom. Thus the force of destruction is 
transferred to an undangerous region. 

Despite such spontaneous themes, the program 
is planned in advance. When | want the children 
to draw a “Fire at night in the town”, | try to 
acquaint the children with all the other elements 
which will show up in such a drawing, so that 
they can more easily concentrate on the main 
task. The program would be as follows: 
first lesson: a doll (in the higher classes the 


children will try for themselves to draw real 
men) 


second lesson: procession in the street 
third lesson: procession with torches at night 
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(bright and dark colours are used and the chang- 
ing of bright to dark) 

fourth lesson: big fire (all details of this pic- 
ture are already known, so that the child can 
give its mind wholly to the main task). 

fifth lesson: the fire-devil (illustration to a tale 
of the middle ages). 

We make use of rhythm and its different emo- 
tional values and transform music into forms and 
colours. Little by little the children get such confi- 
dence in the language of painting that on the 
basis of their knowledge they are able to re- 
produce the atmosphere of a poetic verse in ab- 
stract forms. 

The freed imagination and the added laws 
open before the child a new world all together. 

In the highest classes of elementary school, 
(F-8. grade) History of Art is added and in this 
stage it is shown that the children are able to 


judge rightly the characteristics and conditions 
of other nations when seeing reproduction: of 
paintings. 

| also made them draw still life and lond- 
scapes and the results were exceedingly suc:ess- 
ful. They overcome all difficulties in this task. for 
lines, forms and colours had by now a sp cific 
meaning for them. 


| hope | did succeed in this discourse t: de- 
scribe the thoughts which guide me in my m: hod 
and of the method itself. 

When | see the results of my program, \ orks 
which are the outcome of one lesson per eek 
only, with the most primitive utensils, | can i \ag- 
ine how great the possibilities could have een 
and how valuable are the results of cre tive 
powers of youth if developed systematica! . Its 
value can not be overemphasized. 


EDITORIAL 


comment 


RAYMOND A. PAUL, Art Coordinator, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


ART PROGRAMS 
THAT SET THE STAGE 


Your Art program can set the stage for a rich, 
expanding self, or ring down the curtain on a 
narrow, static self. Much emphasis has been 
placed upon self expression in Art for children. 
Little thought has been given to development 
and enrichment of the self, so that it becomes 
worthy of expression through Art. Is playing 
with media enough? 

In addition to everyday experiences, schools 
should provide children with visual inspiration. 
Children should see examples of a variety of 
expression by competent artists and craftsmen, 
just as they are daily exposed to good speech 
and writing. This exposure should be within their 
interest, grasp and understanding. 

The older approach of showing great masters 
of the past to young children will! no more fulfill 
this need than reciting Sanscrit to them or hav- 
ing them read Shakespeare. The principle of 
showing the traditional masters was sound, but 
the time and sequence were not. A child or per- 
son, undernourished in background, would tend 
to feel confused by the quaintness of costume, 
oddity of philosophy and personal failure to re- 
spond to something allegedly important. The 
great masters in Art often remain strangers to 
those who approach them without developing 
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related historical concepts. Even contempurary 
works of high quality fail to reach prov acial 
hearts or children whose world is not ye: ex- 
panded enough to reach them. 

Young children need to see local and con- 
temporary native arts and crafts first. They are 
keenly interested in and receptive to drawing, 
painting and crafts by people near to and like 
themselves and of materials, places and ideas 
familiar to them. They need specific aims within 
their grasp and hopes to grow and understand. 
As things, places and ideas expand and become 
familiar to children through reading, travel, 
study and general education becomes effective, 
examples of Art from the past can then be effec- 
tively shown in close parallel. As the child’s 
present world expands, contemporary Art can 
also help him reach out, but always should be 
within his understanding. 

An ideal attainment of this objective would be 
for children to see actual paintings and crafts 
works. However, limitations of school funds, 
space, time and sufficient good examples to go 
around would limit this phase to a small but im- 
portant collection of original works of Art for 
each school. Visits to museums, exhibits and ex- 
changes with nearby schools are subject to simi- 
lar limitations but should also be used as exten- 
sively as feasable. 

Therefore, 2”x2” color slides must be counted 
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upon to fulfill the bulk of the need efficiently, 
effectively and comprehensively. This size is ideal 
because of low cost, storage problems and be- 
cause of the need to produce as well as purchase 
slides as will be shown later. Important works 
of the past as well as some contemporary works 
are available in this size from readily avail- 
able listings. Collections can be started on a 
small scale and expanded to the point of di- 
minishing returns. Art teachers can assist in the 
selection of these slides and effective timing of 
their showing. 

Unfortunately, the most vital group for young 
children, local, native arts and crafts is not gen- 
erally available in 2”x2” slides. It is not profit- 
able for commercial slide producers to delve in- 
to local areas and those which exist are seldom 
available. 

At some colleges, this problem is being 
solved by producing 2”x2” color slides of 
Southern Highlands Arts and Crafts. These 
can be produced with any 35 mm ccumera, co- 
operation of the arts and crafts organizations 
and the individual artists and craftsmen and a 
small budget. Selected examples of local, native 
paintings, weaving, basketry, ceramics and carv- 
ings are being shot in triplicate, as this is less 
expensive and of better quality than having 
copies made later. One copy will be in our per- 
manent collection, one will be used in local 
schools and one will be available for loan or 
exchange. Many teachers in the area with 35 
mm cameras are being enlisted in the project, 
given guidance in color slide shooting and selec- 
tion and will be supplied with film in order to 
get broad coverage and minimize travel expense. 


COnUVUERHTION 


The personal enrichment of the teachers involved 
gives marginal benefits and data is collected 
during the shooting that can be used in show- 
ing the films. In a few years, it is hoped that a 
very worth-while collection will develop, that 
will enrich Art Education and also give local ar- 
tists and craftsmen a much needed expansion 
of their appreciative audience. 

It is also hoped that Art teachers in other areas 
who feel this need will inaugurate similar pro- 
grams. Should this take place, mutual agree- 
ments to shoot extra slides of significant work 
for exchange may evolve to bridge great dis- 
tances in keeping with the expansion of the 
children’s interests. 

In summary, to set the stage for a rich, ex- 
panding self, schools might consider the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Purchase original native Art and Craft 

pieces of merit. 

2. Increase museum and exhibit visits in Arts 
and Crafts for children. 

3. Purchase 2”x2” color slides of carefuily se- 
lected masters in Art. 

4. Produce and exchange 2”x2” color slides 
of local Art of merit. 

5. Use these media in harmony with creative 
activity and development of selves worth 
expression. 

The author would welcome contacts with Art 
teachers who are interested in making exchange 
agreements from other areas and would gladly 
supply any further information or details that 


might prove helpful in using this approach upon 
request. 


PROBLEMS OF ART EDUCATION IN CITIES UNDER 200,000 


leader: Marion Quin Dix; Reporter: Gratia 


Bailey Groves 


A group of directors of art education met at 
10:00 Monday morning, March 26, 1951, and 
got off to a most interesting start through a get- 
acquainted period. The group divided into three 
groups representing school systems near 200,- 
000, near 100,000 and the third group of school 
systems less than 100,000. Everybody in the 
three groups had an opportunity to state his 


problems. From these groups, which enthusias- 
tically met until 4:30 Monday and until 5:55 
Tuesday, came trends, problems, and sugges- 
tions. 

The leaders and reporters from the three 
groups continued their meetings through 
Wednesday and concluded with a panel and 
audience discussion at 11:00 a.m., Thursday. 
This was part of the program set up by N.A.E.A. 

All groups felt that art education at the ele- 
mentary level is moving in the right direction. 
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Pronounced changes in the interpretation of the 
art program has come about to make a func- 
tional art education program possible. This is- 
evident in the April 1951 National Elementary 
Principal Bulletin, Art in Our Schools. The class- 
room teacher is considered the person who pro- 
vides the majority of art experiences for her 
pupils since art is not what a pupil does with 
crayon and paper but an experience in living; 
not a mere skill, but a means of influencing the 
total growth of the child. 


The art specialist has a vital place as the con- 
sultant, the resource person, the helper, the stim- 
ulator. The general feeling was that we need 
more supervisors and directors. Many commun- 
ities are not served adequately because there are 
not enough supervisors. Teachers want and wel- 
come more consultation and help. 

The Junior High School art program proved 
to be a real problem. There is very little uni- 
formity except for the fact that there is a very 
small amount of time given to art at the junior 
high level. At the senior high level some time 
was spent discussing the relationship of art and 
industrial art. The groups felt that these two 
departments could integrate their work more 
closely and in new buildings benefit by being 
located near each other. 


Good things being done throughout the nation: 


1. Workshops 

1. Building, area, and city-wide. 

2. For salary increments, college credits and 
promotional credits. 

3. In some systems substitutes are being hired 
for the school year to go in and release 
teachers for workshop attendance during 
school hours. 

Pre-school workshops, a planning week, 
and conferences to study art problems. 
Parent workshops—to help parents under- 
stand the art program in relation to chil- 
dren. Acquainting them with sequences of 
children’s work. Helping them to under- 
stand the underlying art philosophy rather 
than seeing art as a system of techniques; 
helping place the emphasis upon the learn- 
ing processes in the different developmental 
stages instead of on techniques, the finished 
product and the subject matter. 

6. Workshops with successful teachers taking 
leadership parts. 

ll. Community Programs 

1. There are many community programs in 
art throughout the nation. Many are held in 
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cooperation with such organizations as 
P.T.A.’s, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.'s, dental 
health associations, music groups, Junior 
Leagues. 
Much evidence of cooperative plannin« and 
interplay between museums and ar! gal. 
leries. 
a. Field trips 
b. Exhibit packages prepared by mu 
for school use 
c. Picture loans 
d. Summer classes 
Radio broadcasts are very popular. jome 
are sponsored by museums, some by _ unior 
Leagues, some by art associations anc some 
by city organizations. 
Art Associations 
There are many strong local art a: 
tions, some of which are city, some c 
some state, which hold monthly me: : 
These are representative groups fro 
entire school system. Work of associ 
given: 
a. Conduct workshops 
b. Sponsor exhibits of prints and pai stings f 
c. Provide scholarships for worthy students : 
d. Conduct large spring exhibits opening | 
with a speaker of note at a Sunduy af- f 
ternoon program 
Art Centers 
In one community a large and becutiful F 
piece of property was given to the public a 
schools and has been converted into un art | 
center. It is used for continuous exhibiis and |” 
for many art education projects. 
Summer Programs 5 
a. Example: Tampa, Florida. The program | 
lasts 10 weeks. It starts at 7:00 a.m. and 
goes through 10:00 p.m. It is built around | 
home improvement and is interesting to 
parents and children alike. It has done} 
much to correct juvenile delinquency. 


lll. Publications 
1. You may write to Tampa, Florida for pam: ¢ 
phlets called, The 11 and 12 Months Pro} 
gram. 
At New Haven, Connecticut there have been 
published pamphlets such as Art in thef 
Home, Art in Clothing, Art in Religion, Ar 
in the Community. These were written by 
teachers and are used as the basis fo 
teaching in the junior high and senior hig! 
programs. 
(A list of curriculum publications in of 
was made available at NAEA.) 
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3. Audio-Visual Education 
There should be a close working relation- 

ship between this department and the art 
department. A new manual published by 
the State Department of Education in West 
Virginia is really a good art resource book. 
Classroom teachers should have access to 
slides, films and books which show child de- 
velopment in art and processes for uses of 
materials. 

4. Some states publish an art magazine or art 
news sheet. 

IV. In some states there are state directors of 
art. There are state counselors in one or two 
places which also prove to be very helpful. 


Problems Considered 


|. Existing Junior High Conditions: 

The junior high art problem was felt 
unanimously to be the greatest problem of 
our time. From much discussion it was con- 
cluded that there is not enough diversifica- 
tion in the program. The group felt that 
there should be more time given to art, bet- 
ter equipment for an enriched program and 
smaller classes that would allow for explor- 
atory courses. From an enriched elementary 
program it was found that in many cases 
the creative spirit was broken by being sub- 
jected to a ruler and 9 x 12 paper in a 
crowded classroom once each week. A bet- 
ter understanding of the junior high child 
as an adolescent personality is desirable 
through more research and study at this 
level. At this age we meet the child who re- 
sists participation in classroom activities. It 
was suggested this could be overcome by 
providing challenging materials such as 
metals, clay, and plastics and experiences 
such as landscape gardening, constructing 
stage sets, setting up displays and exhibits. 

The following statistical report compiled by 
Archie Bauman, Director of Art Education, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, is most enlightening: 


Survey on Existing Junior High School Conditions 

The following data relative to junior high 
schools and their art programs was prepared by 
the Fre-convention Workshop of Art Directors of 
Cities Under 200,000. 

States represented in the survey of 43 cities 
includes Connecticut (4), Florida (1), Illinois (2), 
Indiana (2), lowa (2), Kansas (3), Kentucky (1), 
Massachusetts (8), Michigan (1), Minnesota (1), 
Missouri (2), Nebraska (1), New Jersey (1), Penn- 
sylvania (1), Rhode Island (1), Tennessee (1), 


Virginia (1), West Virginia (1), and (1) from Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 
Distribution and Population of the Cities are: 
3— 10,000- 25,000 
7— 25,000- 50,000 
3— 50,000- 75,000 
13— 75,000-100,000 
5—100,000-150,000 
10—150,000-200,000 
3—Over 200,000 
1. School Division by Grades 
29 reported 6-3-3 plan 
6 reported 8-4 plan 
4 reported 6-2-4 plan 
4 reported several of above plans 
1 reported all of above plus 6-6 plan 
2. Art is Required by state or local requirements 
in 40 cities at the 7th grade level, with 31 
cities requiring that it be taught to all 8th 
graders. Two cities reported that art is re- 
quired of all 9th graders. 
3. The Time Allotment as required in junior high 
art classes is as follows: 
a. 7th grade for one semester 
4—2 periods per week 
2—2' periods per week 
2—5 periods per week 
b. 7th grade for two semesters 
9—1 period per week 
16—2 periods per week 
2—2\'2 periods per week 
2—3 periods per week 
1—4 periods per week 
2—varies per week 
c. 8th grade for one semester 
1—2 periods per week 
1—2\' periods per week 
1—3 periods per week 
d. 8th grade for two semesters 
9—1 period per week 
12—2 periods per week 
2—2'2 periods per week 
5—3 periods per week 
e. 9th grade for two semesters 
1—1 period per week 
1—2 periods per week 
4. Length of Art Periods 
4—40 minutes 
19—45 minutes 
11—50 minutes 
5—55 minutes 
3—60 minutes 
1—80 minutes (double period) 
2—90 minutes (double period) 
1—120 minutes (double period) 
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5. Pupil Load Per Class 


The pupil load per class varied by cities 
from 8-40 to 30-50. The range of class loads 
varied radically with some cities reporting 
12-25, 15-30, and 17-35 with some cities 
reporting 35-43, and 30-45. 

The estimated average class load per 
teacher by cities is as follows: 

1—15-20 pupils per class 
2—20-25 pupils per class 
15—25-30 pupils per class 
15—30-35 pupils per class 
8—35-40 pupils per class 
1—40-45 pupils per class 
2—-varied 


Free Periods for Art Teachers 


18 cities reported that art teachers have 
at least 5 periods per week which are un- 
assigned. 

16 cities reported that art teachers have 
no free periods or less than 4 unassigned 
periods per week. 

10 cities reported that the unassigned 
periods vary from semester to semester for 
various reasons. 


Home-room Assignments 


25 cities report that art teachers handle 
a home-room period of 25 minutes or 
longer. 

9 cities report no home-room assignments 
or home-room periods of less than 25 min- 
utes. 

In 8 cities the home-room assignments 
vary within the school system. Two directors 
were uncertain about home-room assign- 
ments. 


Additional Duties Carried With Teaching of 
Art 


25 report art teachers carry other school 
duties. 

10 report art teachers do not carry other 
school duties. 

9 report that additional duties vary from 
time to time or within the school system. 

The additional duties assigned to art 
teachers include the teaching of such other 
subjects as spelling, social studies and his- 
tory, and includes lunch-room duty, hall 
duty, playground duty, traffic patrol, study 
halls and being in charge of supply room, 
and in another case, taking charge of the 
book store. 


9. Elective Art Classes are Offered as Follows: 


3 cities elect art at the 7th grade level 


Suggestions for Improving the Junior Hic h 


13 cities elect art -at the 8th grade level 
31 cities elect art at the 9th grade level 
One unit of high school art is required in 
one city, while four cities report that sigh 
school students are required to take one 
“creative” class from a group of elec ves 
including art (the other electives b:« ng: 
drama, creative writing, music, home »co- 
nomics.) Two cities within the system o: ac- 
cording to the type of high school cc irse 
elected by the student. 
Additional Comments 


One city of 38,000 population re; orts i 
that no art is offered at the high sc joo! | 


level. 


reports that the junior high art is taug} : by 


teachers of other subjects. (End of Bau nan | 


Report). 


Program 
Limit the size of the classes by dividinc the 
classes with other subjects or even divi ing 
an art class within itself into some gr: ups 
working with various crafts and some vith 
two dimensional. 
Continue using the activated approac) in 


the teaching in the junior high school wich [ 
the children are familiar with as they come | 


up from the grades. 

For the teacher to use materials as furndo- 
mentals of design and other reference mo- 
terials which they can get from different 
museums and different places throughout 
the country. 

Student planning of his own work and the 
recording of his plans and accomplishments 
through such devices as index cards or 
cumulative records in notebook form. 


Give the child a feeling of usefulness by a | 


functional program. 
Parent art workshops. 


Two cities (35,000 and 84,000 popula ion) | 


Replace old pictures of the Sir Galahad 3 
variety with colorful modern reproductions, |” 


children’s work, and original paintings. 


There should be a library of books on art i 
education materials and books on general | 
education and child development in the | 


schools. 
It is suggested that local art directors and 
state directors give more help in this area. 


Art and Industrial Art 


We should clarify our position as art people 
in relation to the industrial arts program. 
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Suggestions: 


1. 


An exchange of teachers between the in- 
dustrial arts classes and the art classes. One 
member of the group had done this very 
successfully. 

Establish exploratory courses under the art 
department in lay-out planning, home fur- 
nishings, and other subjects of that sort be- 
fore these children enter the regular indus- 
trial arts courses. 

In new buildings plan to have the two de- 
partments located on the same floor. In 
many instances, industrial art is in the base- 
ment and art on the top floor. This does 
not allow for an integrated program. 

It is the belief that ceramics and crafts be- 
long in the art department, but where they 
are taught is not as important as meeting 
the needs of the children. 


Budget 


Art educators encourage the purchase of all 


art materials by boards of education because if 
we believe in education for all of the children 
of all of the people, if we believe in free public 
schools and if art is an important part of general 
education than we must provide the means for 
that education. 


Budget Report—Cities under 100,000 


1. 


Source of revenue. Where did it come from, 
the county, the state, or the city? We had 
three reporting from the county, five re- 
ported that they received theirs from the 
state, and six from the city. 

What was the amount that was received in 
the budget? We have these statistics: 

One as low as $3,600 for supplies; One 
$5,000; One $8,500; One $10,000; One 
$13,000; and two $15,000. 

The allotment per child: 

Elementary grades—from 25c to $1.50 
Junior high school—from 35c per child up 
to $3.50 per child 

Senior high school—from $1.25 up to $3.50 
per child 

The purchases by the school above that re- 
ceived through the Board, 20c up to $1.50. 
Purchases by the teachers above that which 
was furnished in the school: 

We had two $1.00, two $2.50, and one 50c. 
Fees collected from the child. None in the 
elementary schools. In the junior high 
schools we had 75c and 50c reported. In the 
senior high we had $1.00 to $1.50. 


How were the materials purchased? 
Through a central store there were three 
reporting. By the business manager there 
were four reporting. Through bids — nine 
reporting. Through the schools or supervis- 
ors — two. 

Who makes up the supply lists? Nine re- 
ported that the supervisors did. 


Suggestions to N.A.E.A. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


That the N.A.E.A. send recommendations to 
State Departments of Education for better 
art education in teacher-training institutions 
for all classroom teachers. 

That the N.A.E.A. publish anonymously a 
list of per pupil costs in cities of like sizes. 
That the N.A.E.A. recommend to high 
schools and colleges that credit be given for 
art education equal to academic subject. 
That the membership group of N.A.E.A. 
contact the colleges for better participation 
in this and regional art associations. 

That there be better publicity between lo- 
cal, state, regional and national. 

That N.A.E.A. recommend the organization 
of state art councils representing all areas 
of the educational staff. 

That the research departments of N.A.E.A. 
compile a list of states having art directors 
or supervisors, an outline of the scope of 
their work and their salaries. 

That N.A.E.A. recommend that the salaries 
of state art directors be adequate to attract 
outstanding art educators. That these ap- 
pointments be made considering the teach- 
ing experience in a twelve-year program as 
well as professional and personal qualifica- 
tions. That the appointments be independ- 
ent of political implications. 

That N.A.E.A. recommend to boards of edu- 
cation that the art director be included in 
planning for new buildings. 

That there be a consistency of educational 
philosophy in our cooperation between the 
art and industrial art programs. 

That a special study of junior high problems 
be made. 

That N.A.E.A. recommend the purchase of 
all art materials by boards of education. 
That N.A.E.A. recommend that art educators 
be included in general curriculum commit- 
tees because art is not a subject but a de- 
velopmental activity and a part of daily 
living. 
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be SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


SP ONS OR EC O 


THE NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE AMERICAN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


WHAT IT IS 
HOW IT WORKS 
HOW TO PARTICIPATE 
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UTHPEAKS TO 


CROSS the barriers of strange languages, 
customs, and = environments, youth 
speaks to youth and is understood. 

This is because the interests of childhood follow 

a universal pattern. All over the world children 

think alike and play alike. When not prevented 

by restraints, imposed by adults, the spon- 
taneous art of all children exemplifies the one- 
ness of human thought and feeling. Things that 
unite men are implicit in their very natures while 
things that divide them are external, artificial, 
accidental, or contrived. Educators of today 
recognize the destructive results of the many 
dividing influences in the modern world. They 
are trying to make education a powerful force 
for unity in world relationships but realize that 
there is no hope of world unity without that 
free flow of friendly intercourse among nations 
which banishes suspicion and fear. The Inter- 
national School Art Program is a natural out- 
come of the efforts of educators to promote 
among young people the feeling of belonging to 

a family of nations, and to bring them into 

communication with the youth of these nations 

through the universal language of art. 


Beginning the Fourth Year 


This is the beginning of the fourth year for 
the American Junior Red Cross International 
School Art Program. Its successful growth dur- 
ing the past four years is explained by the 
soundness and timeliness of the idea which in- 
spired it and the splendid cooperation of all 
those engaged in carrying forward each year’s 
work. The value of such a program had for a 
long time been recognized by many in the edu- 
cational field. In 1947, during a meeting of the 
Eastern Arts Association, the idea was given 
form and impetus by an art educator with a 
genius for organization. The program was then 
sponsored by the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Junior Red Cross. The 
American Junior Red Cross has been able to 
organize the program in the schools and handle 
the shipments of the art work done by students 
to various countries overseas through other 
National Red Cross societies. The International 
School Art program would be impossible without 
the close cooperation of the American Junior 
Red Cross and the National Art Education As- 
sociation. 

The program has made satisfying progress 
during the brief time it has been in existence. 
During the first year 1947-48 about 3,000 draw- 
ings and paintings were sent to other coun- 
tries: in 1948-49, some 5,000, and in 1949-50 


YOUTH 


over 6,000, when more than 1,800 schools in 
the United States and Canada submitted work. 
By the fall of 1950 Red Cross societies in the 
following countries had arranged to receive the 
art of American students and, if possible, to 
send work in return: Austria, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Po- 
land, Sweden, The Netherlands, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, Trust territories, Saipan, Ponape, 
Palan, Marshalls and others. In 1951 an art 
exhibit of pictures from the American Junior 
Red Cross was set up in Teheran. 

Artwork has been received from these coun- 
tries—Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Italy, Greece, Japan, Sweden, Venezuela, Yu- 
goslavia and the Trust territories. When condi- 
tions are more stable and art materials more 
plentiful in other countries, the United States 
will look forward to receiving an increasing 
number of pictures in return. 


Nature of the Students’ Work 


The nature of the student’s work reflects the 
purpose of the program which is twofold. First 
to arouse in young people a friendly interest in 
each other’s way of life—and second, to encour- 
age boys and girls to use exciting first-hand ex- 
periences as material for art expression through 
drawing and painting. The pictures, then, tell 


’ the child’s own idea of the American way of 


life as it is seen and lived. It is a record of his 
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personal experience. It is another way of saying 
“Hello to you, over threre! Here is something | 
want to show you about my country. Please send: 
one of your paintings to America some day.” 

The student's painting with its explanatory 
label must convey an impression of sincerity 
and friendliness. It must be youth speaking to 
youth. 


A Matter of Candor 


In its brief period of existence, the Interna- 
tional Art Program has followed a typical pat- 
tern of growth. The first enthusiasm of its found- 
ers gave a momentum that carried the project 
forward and their contagious zeal invited an 
ever widening circle of loyal promoters and 
participants. Through wise planning during the 
early years, the International School Art Pro- 
gram has become a stable organization func- 
tioning on a permanent basis. At the time of 
its now maturing growth, the program needs a 
careful evaluation of its progress and tendencies, 
which would not have been helpful in its earlier 
stages. We must be alert as to any signs of 
staleness setting in. 

We are gratified to find that the standard of 
work, as a whole, shows improvement but note 
that there is a tendency to repetition of subject 
matter. The watchword is Active Participation. 
If each student is filled with a sense of his im- 
portant mission in world friendship his work 
will not degenerate into a passive school exer- 
cise. The use of slides and exhibits will suggest 
new ways of doing things, not themes to repeat. 
Current developments and experiences in com- 
munities furnish fresh opportunities. The disas- 
trous flood in Kansas and Missouri is an example 
of entirely new material for pictorial expression. 
Community publicity sharpens the incentive to 
produce a good quality of work. In Kansas City 
the International School Art Program was high- 
lighted by the Exhibition and Tea held at a 
large department store. The exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work was well arranged and was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception by the public. Work- 
ing with English classes will give added associa- 
tions to the background study in the art class. 
Searching each year for a new outlook in sub- 
ject matter and for any and all means of stimu- 
lating enthusiasm will keep participation in the 
International School Arts Program alive and 
growing. 


What Teachers Think 


The opinion of classroom teachers concerning 
the International School Art Program is the surest 
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indicator of its future growth. Like commercial 
organizations this program must build its suc. 
cess on the support of satisfied customers. In. 
creasing participation is the best evidence that 
many teachers are satisfied customers anc are 
selling the idea of participation to other teach. 
ers. 

Teachers give many reasons for consid ring 
the International School Art Program a val: able 
activity for their classes. They like it beca: :e it 
calls upon the interests and abilities of the v hole 
group rather than principally upon the to ents 
of exceptional students. It inspires each chi d to 
turn out the best possible product as tc art 
values—design, color, originality, and ima: ina- 
tive force. 

They like it because it offers a high socia! <on- 
cept as the underlying theme of the chilc en's 
work. Teachers realize that the occasions are 
all too few at home and at school when ar ap- 
peal is made to youth's ready idealism. They are 
finding that on a world scale youth’s enthusi. sms 
are being drafted into the service of the des ruc- 
tive forces of hatred, and see the Internat) onal 
School Art Program as one means of cou ‘ter- 
acting that peril by inviting youth to share in 
a constructive work of love. 

They consider the feature of Self-Evaluction 
of student’s work, as outlined on the labe! to 
be placed on each piece of work, quite he! pful 
to teachers and students. 
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Students Like It 


Boys and girls love to feel that they are doing 
important work. When they think of the possi- 
bility of a piece of their very own art work 
being exhibited in a strange country with a 
strange-sounding name, thousands of miles 
away—well, in their language, “That is super. 
It's really keen.” It puts a student’s work on a 
much higher plane in his own mind when he is 
sharing in an international undertaking, and is 
made to feel that his contribution is necessary 
to its success. 


Yes, students like the idea of the International 
School Art Program. 
How to Take Part 


The pictures, of students’ personal experi- 
Pp 


ences, are due at the local Junior Red Cross of- 
fice by April 15, matted on 15” x 20” or 22” x 
28” mounts. The pictures may be done in any 
permanent medium. For specific details concern- 
ing the International School Art Program con- 
tact the local American Red Cross Chapter or 
members of the Regional Art Committees. 


c OM MITT €E CE 


National Art Education Association—ROSEMARY BEYMER 
(Chairman of National Committee) Director of Art, Kansas 
City Public Schools, Library Building, Ninth and Locust Streets, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. Eastern Arts Association—MRS. MAR- 
GUERITE WALTER, 2101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
Western Arts Association—RUTH E. WHORL, 70 N. Broadway, 
Akron 8, Ohio; Southeastern Arts Association—MRS. E. 
FRANCES CRIMM, 1230 Hagood Ave., Columbia, S. C.; Pacific 
Arts Association—ARCHIE M. WEDEMEYER, 750 Eddy St., San 
Francisco 9, Cal. 


“GAINSBOROUGH” 
INTERNATIONAL PAINTING 


COMPETITION 


The third Competition of this type is well un- 
derway but as the 31st March, 1952, is the clos- 
ing date of this Competition, there is ample time 
for participation from this part of the world. 


Entry forms may be secured by art schools, 
educational institutions, Art Centres, Universities, 
and Colleges with the object of encouraging en- 
tries. 


Artists and Art Students are allowed to enter 
the Competition, as well as members of any 
profession or trade. SCHOOLS are especially 
invited to send entries; special prizes are offered 
to teachers submitting winning entries. 

There is no age limit but age is taken into 
consideration by the judges. 

Paintings must be in either water-colours, or 
powder colours, and of one size only, namely, 
12” x 14”. Competitors may choose any subject. 


Each of the 50 Entrants who pass into the 
Finals in each of the four periods, will receive 
an award. The final prize-winners will receive 
their awards in actual money, for this, we feel, 
will assist any serious student of painting to de- 
velop his or her career. 


The judges have been recommended by the 
Royal College of Arts, London. Persons interested 
should address: Spinney Chemical Company, 
Mauleverer Rd., London, S.W. 2, England. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 
10 DECEMBER 1951 


For those art teachers who are concerned with 
MORAL and SPIRITUAL VALUES as an inherent 
part of the art program, this anniversary celebra- 
tion may furnish motivation for activities that 
may help fit certain basic principles in the minds 
of youth. Available to schools are: quotations 
from the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
radio scripts, films and other suggestions for 
large group assemblies. 

Address: U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC 
ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 


“Our program has the approval and support 
of leading U. S. artists in the graphic fields, of 
Artists Equity, the American Federation of Arts 
and numerous museum directors and art critics. 
To indicate the high standard of the works to be 
distributed to our members, we can inform you 
that our first series will include such outstanding 
graphic artists as Moy, Racz and Schanker. You 
will find a detailed description of its aims and 
the way it works in the enclosed folder. 

“As a non-profit organization, we must de- 
pend upon the word-of-mouth publicity given the 
Society by those in the best position to under- 
stand what it is trying to do. May we have your 
valued cooperation to make this culturally im- 
portant enterprise a success?” 
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1952 YEARBOOK PLANNED 


One of the decisions at San Francisco was to 
change the year of publication of the National 
Yearbook to the non-convention year. Therefore, 
plans are now under way to develop such a 
Yearbook. The major contents will be the chief 
addresses delivered at the 1951 Convention in 
New York; although additional papers by emi- 
nent art educators and general educators will 
also be included. In general, whatever trends 
are making themselves clear in art education 
will be reported. Very few copies of the 1951 
Yearbook remain for sale at $3.00 per copy. 
Members of N.A.E.A. receive the volume free on 
1950-1951 membership. 


ATTENTION SECRETARIES 


The January-February issue should carry to 
the entire membership news and details of forth- 
coming conventions. It will be the last issue to 
be sent to those persons on last year’s rolls who 
have not renewed thus far. YOU WILL HELP YOUR 
OWN REGIONAL by sending in such news be- 
cause it will tend to swell your memberships. 
Additional news about people, events in state 
organizations, and other pertinent matters are 
equally welcome. 


NEW MEXICO ART 
EDUCATORS HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


The second Annual Meeting of the New Mexi- 
co Art Education Association was held at K.C. 
Hall and the University of New Mexico under 
the auspices of the Department of Art Education 
of the University of New Mexico October 25th. 


New Mexico Art Meeting 


The principal speaker at the meeting was Pro- 
fessor Henry Schaefer-Simmern who spoke about 
one of the most important aspects of our field, 
the mental foundation of art education. The talk 
was most enlightening and well illustrated with 
interesting slides. 

The lecture drew a record crowd of intere 
general educators, art educators and stud 
Judging by the eagerness of responses to 1’ 
retical concepts offered by Professor Scha: ° 
Simmern, the enthusiasm for investigatio: 
fundamental concepts rose to considerable p : 

The photo shows a group with Profé 
Schaefer-Simmern in a more intimate discus ion 
of some of the pertinent points of his book The 
Unfolding of Creative Activity. Included in the 
picture are educators, students, from nearby ; ub- 
lic and Indian schools, Mr. Felix Payant and Ars. 
Mildred Cunningham from Highlands Univer ity, 
Mrs. Alice Kinzinger, Art Supervisor from aos 
and Dr. Alexander Masley of the University 


ART SECTION-OHIO 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Highlighting the annual Ohio Art Educciors 
get-together this Fall in Columbus was a joint 
meeting of the Ohio Education Association Art 
Section and the Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion. Art and Music teachers and administrotors | 
had opportunities for discussing problems of [ 
mutual interest at these precedent making ses- | 
sions. 


Attention was focused on outstanding edu- [ 
cators in Art and Music. lvan Johnson, President f 
of the Western Arts Association spoke at the 7 
traditional “Old Timers Dinner” which opened ff 
the conference. Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Profes- [7 
sor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia | 
University, discussed creative experience in the 7 
visual arts and music in the school curriculum. f 
Marion Quin Dix, Vice President of the National | 
Art Education Association, led a discussion panel | 
on curriculum development in the public schools. 


Sessions were held both on the campus of 
Ohio State University and at conference head- 
quarters at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The con-f 
ference, under the leadership of President Man- 
vel Barkan of Ohio State University, began 
Thursday, November 29 and completed work on 
December 1. 


Participants also enjoyed a concert by the 
Oberlin Symphony after the traditional banquet. 
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Mr. Novice Fawcett, Superintendent, Columbus 
Public Schools, was the speaker at the Friday 
evening affair. Other interesting attractions, be- 
yond the worthwhile program, included use of 
the new and modern Ohio State Archaeological 
Museum and time to browse through the valu- 
able commercial exhibits. All Ohio Art and Music 
educators were welcomed. 


MAJOR ARTICLES WANTED 
AND... NEEDED 


Your Journal, ART EDUCATION, has taken a 
further step to properly and adequately repre- 
sent the cause of art education. It has moved 
from 16 to 20 pages and has assumed a slightly 
different dress. The Editorial Board hopes you 
like these forward steps. But . . . we need your 
help in securing good articles, large or small, 
from persons in the field who are doing out- 
standing work, are engaged in experimental 
programs, or who have a point of view that 
should be shared. Photographs to accompany 
articles are always desirable. 


yectors 
a join |) NOW IS THE TIME 
on Art [& this is a paraphrase of a well done appeal by one of the 
ssocia- regionals. Here it is for your personal application. 
strotors NOW IS THE TIME... the time for your Re- 
ams of gional membership to be renewed. Your present 
ng ses: membership tells of your interest in art educa- 
» tion. You are familiar with the services of your 
g edu- |) association and we hope you will continue to 
esident [) use these services and to find more opportunities 
at the [) for activity in your professional association. 
— NOW IS THE TIME . . . the time to meet the 
iain challenge of our 1950-51 record membership 
. in the ll and make it the highest in our history. Will you 
eeiabi » help by telling your colleagues about your as- 
Seucud ; sociation? Let’s reach the goal of “EVERY MEM- 
n pane BER GET A MEMBER.” Use the extra application 
schools. Sard for this. 
npus of NOW IS THE TIME .. . the time to get infor- 
head: mation about your association into the hands of 
The con: every art teacher. Send us names and addresses, 
ont Mani particularly changes and additions of art per- 
, began sonnel in your school system. We are also in- 
work On terested in names of such persons from colleges, 
private and parochial schools. We will appreciate 
| by thei} your giving them application forms for this pur- 
banquel.% pose. 


NOW IS THE TIME. . . the time to make your 
plans to attend your Regional Convention. Watch 
Journal for details. 


THERE IS LIVING and THERE 
IS EXISTENCE SAYS 


BARBARA A. TINGLEY, Graduate Student in 
Art Education at Ohio State University 


There is living and there is existence. True 
living is growing. Existence is mere survival, one 
foot and then the next 
foot, inhale, exhale, 
inhale, exhale, eat 
breakfast, eat lunch, 
eat supper, sleep. 

Kids need to live. 
So do adults. Every- 
one. No one must 
reach a static age, a 
plane of life, of 
growth. A man of 
100 years can still 
be growing if he 
knows how. Do you 
know how? Do kids know how? Let's teach them 
to live, to grow, to thrill, to make, to do, to see, 
to understand. 

What is life? Life is growth. What is growth? 
Growth is experience. What is experience? 


BARBARA A. TINGLEY 


It is a swollen second in the eternity of time. 
It is tight-skinned—taut with the fullness of it. 
No air bubbles. Every iota is worthwhile. Struggle 
with a problem. Interaction with the environ- 
ment. Mind-probing. Hand-twitching. A mulTti- 
plicity of emotions cemented into one. Always 
responded to. Never shrug-of-the-shoulder. Al- 
ways a part of you. A little, a lot. Always chang- 
ing you. A little, a lot. Makes life, living. Makes 
existence, growth. Makes everything worthwhile. 
Makes some things more than that. 

Kids ought to know how to live. 

How can | teach kids to live—to grow? By 
giving them a rich variety of experiences; for 
the more experiences they have, the better able 
will they be to direct the course of subsequent 
experience. 

And how can | best do this? 

By making every kid an artist. Because art, in 
its form, is a doing and undergoing process just 
as experience is a doing and undergoing process. 
Art is experience intensified, however. Art is a 
concentrated form of experience. 
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So I'll make every kid an artist and he will 
become a live creature. He will know of sense, 
need, impulse and action. He will be gifted in 
the powers of execution. He will be sensitive to 
the qualities of things. These are characteristics 
of the live creature. 

What goes into making a kid a live creature? 
What should my art program include? 

First, I'll give my kids experiences, experi- 
ences. Because how can they learn to live un- 
less they experience? My kids can thrill to things 
aesthetically. Aesthetics don’t belong to oldsters 
or masters or the rich. Things aesthetic belong 
to kids. My kids will learn to live in a degree of 
completeness that will make every day an ex- 
citing one to live. My kids will make and per- 
ceive with ecstasy in their beings and some of 
them will know what has been done and some 
will not know, but all will grow. And this is the 
basis, the foundation, of my program—the 
aesthetic experience. 

My kids will be persons. My kids will be indi- 
viduals and not afraid lest a pencil mark make 
them naked and objects of derision. Great wipes 
of paint will not unveil them, but clothe them 
in richer garments of individuality and likeabil- 
ity and communication. And I'll say to them as 
Natalie Robinson Cole—”Make your picture your 
own way, Theresa. Don’t ever try to paint like 
anyone else. We want to be able to look at your 
picture and say, ‘that’s Theresa’s picture.’ ” And 
Theresa’s picture will be a communication. It 
will say what Theresa says—more clearly than 
if Theresa had mouthed words instead of paint- 
ing her thought; for words are mere symbols for 
what the paint brush has pictured. 

No kid in my class will be illiterate, though 
he can neither read or write. Though his childish 
fingers cannot grasp a brush. He can use his 
whole self to communicate. He can paint with 
palm and foot and all of himself. He can show 
more clearly than adult what he is and likes and 
knows and hopes. And every kid will know the 
other, and knowing will better understand each 
other and how to live together and grow. 

My kids will learn that it’s not the pot or the 
painting that matters. It’s the making and the 
doing and deciding this or that and the under- 
going called growth. The shaping and reshaping 
of attitudes and sensitivities. The true functional 
value of the pot rests not in that it will hold 
flowers or be decorative on a shelf, but that it 
represents a step in the process of growth, it 
represents an experience long to be cherished 
for the joy involved perhaps, or even the heart- 
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ache and the tears and the doubt. For all of these 
can be fulfilling. 

And my kids will be able to see in perspe-tive 
and will live more fully today, by knowing ‘ow 
others live today, by knowing how others | ved 
in other days. And they'll be free of prejudice 
and aware of their own characteristics and hus 
know their own problems and how bette to 
solve them. They'll have eyes and ears that r ach 
around the world and through time. And t! -y’ll 
have power to relate what they see—one | ace 
to another, one time to another. 

Look at my kids. They are feeling “Fall”. hey 
aren't bringing leaves to school to copy, but 
they’re looking at Fall on their way to sc jool 
and they’re smelling Fall in every pile of le ves 
and they’re feeling Fall with every kick of le ves 
along the gutter and every crisp degree o the 
falling temperature. And still they’re not d: aw- 
ing leaves. They‘re cutting out shapes of co! red 
paper and pasting them on a page. Anc the 
shapes aren’t leaf shapes and the colors are not 
just leaf colors. But every picture screams | ALL! 
And you feel it just as they feel it on their vay 
to school—each in his own way. 

Look at my kids. They are painting p per 
plates with cows—dancing and fat and swing. 
ing and leggy around and around. These p! ates 
I’ve never seen before—in catalog or she/f at 


home or store window. These plates give mea | — 
feeling of a past | do not know—of another art |” 
—another country. And some cows have two | | 
legs, some have four and some no tails and yet M 


| know that they are cows. And | know that these | 


are plates and | cannot forget that they are — 
round for each is patterned with roundness and | 

jollity which is round, or sad-eyed “cowness” | 
which circles around in limpid movements. These 
kids, the painters of these plates, know more 
than |, and more than once they knew, and ! r 
have gained also. | 


Look at my kids. They are scrap-printing. How | 


inquisitive they have become! How ingenious! | 
Minds questioning as they look at every objec © 


in the kitchen, in the cellar, in the yard. Experi- 7 
menting. Will this print? Could | dip it in paint jf, 


and press on the design? Could | put it under: 7 
neath the paper and color over top? Look! My | 
hand will print! My hand. My elbows. Take o 7 
leaf, a tack, a stick, a cooky cutter, a scrap of 7 
corduroy. Gimme. Gimme. Big and_ broad. | 


Dainty. Light. Each one his own. Every mind at § . 


work. Eyes wider opened. Relations made § 
clearer. 
This is how kids grow. 
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vow (| 40 EXCITING ART PROJECTS! 
h ’ 
(the answer to a teacher's prayers) 
ective 
how Howur upon hour of useful classroom and work. 
, a shop activity—each step explained in simple, how- 
to-do-it terms. A profusely illustrated workbook 
judice FF that features a handy, “prop-open” binder. 
1 ‘hus 
= This new edition fea- 
te” to tures the working 
roach & methods in all major 
and many _lesser- 
oy known art tech- 
‘ace niques, including 
Water Color, Mezzo- 
tint, Linoleum Blocks, 
hey 4 Crayon Prints, Aqua- 
tint, Finger Paint, 
y, but Batik, Charcoal, Tex- 
sc tile Painting, Silk 
Screen, “Peter Hunt 
le Decoration”, Pastels 
le ives end twenty-seven 
et te ether art media. 
* A professional book for hobbyist and serious artist. 
ol red ® Beautifully printed on permanent enamel, with a full 
nc the color cover. 
We net And economy-priced $2 25 per 
FALL at only copy 
ir vay (Special Discounts when ordered en-masse for students) 
oper} | DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
sw ing: Dept. DNA-2 
» plates 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
helf at 
he: art | —- AMERICA’S OLDEST SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
ee Established 1844 - 107th Year 
Study with America’s outstanding professional 
and yet 0 Oo R E artist-teachers at America’s oldest school of art 
at these | for women! Professional diplomas; B.F.A. and 
INSTITUTE OF BS. in Art Ed. degrees. Adv. Art; Art Ed.; Illus- 
ley are tration; Fashion Design & Illus.; Painting; Tex- 
ess and |. A R T tile Design; Interior Design. Crafts. Finest of Dor- 
H mitory accommodations. Day and Saturday 
Classes. Endowed. G.I. approved. 
s. These For an illustrated catalog, write: 
w more REGISTRAR, 1400 MASTER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNA. 
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MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


825 School of Fine and Practical Arts 1951 


: Experi- _8.F.A. degree and dip!oma courses in Fine Arts, Illustration, Advertis- 


in paint A 


‘Ms Design, Fashion Design, Interior Decoration, Teacher Education, Crafts. 
hart School of Scu!pture. Write for Catalogue. 


t under” 1300 Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 
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Crayola Crayons Flexola 3-Way Paints 


: Artista Paints Amazart for Decoration 
ED AL Clayola for Modeling An-Dv Septic Chalks 
Y Shaw Finger-Paint Art Workshop 


© BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SITOOHIDS ANV LNIWdGINOF 


The only magazine devoted wholly to instruction in Art 
THE ARTIST 
Annual subscription $5.50 single copies 60c 


51 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, England 


TO TEM 


Construction and Poster Paper 
Thirty-four Colors Finest Quality 
Sold Thru School Supply Distributors 
A Product of 
Bermingham and Prosser Company 


10 East 40th Street 128 So. Sangamon St, 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


- For the Profession 
For the Schools .. . (WEBER) 
ARTIST COLORS 


SCHOOL ART 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1. Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore 1, Md. 


FINGER PAINT POSTER COLORS 
MODELING CLAY NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


CREATIVE ART BOOKS MILTON BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 © 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 
HIGGINS 
AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


SINCE 1880 


Qtways SPECIFY PRANG™ 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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KAS Creative Teaching 


Here are the editorial subjects ‘or 


the next five issues of SCHOOL AR? 3— 


all planned to give you added h =lIp 
and stimulus in creative art and c: aft 
teaching. 

You'll find new, practical ide as, 
classroom-tested lesson plan suge:2s- 
tions, authentic artcraft reference ria- 


terial, and illustrations that motiv ste 


and enliven the text—a wide vari tym 


of teaching help to enrich your art 


program. 


TEN ISSUES—FIVE DOLLARS 


Each issue gives you a cross sec- APRIL 
tion of the thinking of Art Edu- Child Art 


cators who have done creative Conde ‘ i 
reative expression by chil- 


—— central theme for dren using various media. SCHOOL ARTS 
MAY MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY Drawing and Painting 
Art Materials & Equipment Basic illustration, research, PRINTERS BUILDING 


| New and standard art and and media in art classes. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
craft media and methods. 


JUNE 
MARCH Design 
| Integration Elementary design practice 
Art methods and media in for students and teachers. 


general education. e 
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